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strong.” “Let no man seek his own, but each 
his neighbor’s good.” Thus is shown the true 
spirit of the gospel of Christ in human relations, 
even the new commandment whose name is 
Love. 

To the changed heart every fellow being with 
whom it meets is presented in a new light—as 
some one whose welfare it craves, and hopes to 
increase; some one to whom we may be an in- 
strument of good or advantage; some one for 
whom we can secretly feel, “May he increase 
though I decrease; I seek not his, but him— 


than crossing the Alps between Switzerland and 
Italy.” 

“Immediately on arriving at Stavanger, the 
Friends commenced visiting the families of the 
Friends in the town and on the adjacent islands, 
and on the next First-day held a meeting about 
eleven miles up one of the fiords, to which so 
many flocked from all directions that they were 
obliged to assemble in the open air. 

“* Tt was,’ says J. Y.,‘a lovely sight to see so 
many clean-dressed peasants, in their mountain 
costume, with a seriousness in their counten- 
ances which indicated that a motive better than 
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Accordingly one of his own could well say— 
and must say, or practice it as he was Christ’s 
—“T seek not yours but you.” 

“ We are glad when we are weak and ye are 


Our road lay occasionally over a wild and stony 
heath by the sea, sometimes along the river- 
banks, lakes, or fiords, but more often among 
and upon the high and rugged rocks ; the pass- 
ing of some of which is, I think, more difficult 


who joins in holding the silent meeting invited 
several of our ship’s company to his house; but 
the man’s wife was so exasperated that she 
drove them away, saying she would not have 
such folks under her roof. She had confounded 
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the principles of Friends with those of some 
wild persons who had gone about the country 
spreading ranterism, and giving the people the 
idea that they were of our Society. It was in 
vain to reason with her, and the husband, for 
the sake of peace, mildly consented to let the 
Friends withdraw. However, she attended our 
public meeting, where the gospel doctrine of our 
Society was pretty fully illustrated ; and I felt 
constrained also to preach on the unreasonable- 
ness of persecution for conscience’ sake, either 
by the government, private persons, or families. 
Conviction seized her heart, and she became 
broken to pieces. After the meeting she sought 
up the Friends whom she had driven from her 
house, and told them she could not be happy 
unless they would give her a proof of forgive- 
ness by taking up their abode in her family so 
long as they might remain in the place. Several 
of them accepted the invitation, which gave 
them an opportunity for free and satisfactory 
conversation. 

“* How merciful are the Lord’s doings with 
us in sending help in the needed time! I was 
so spent when we arrived at Sand, having had 
nothing for breakfast till five o’clock, that I 
said in my heart, It is impossible to get through 
the meeting this evening.’ 

“On their way back to Stavanger, among 
the passengers were two Finland convicts, for 
whose peculiar case they felt much sympathy. 

“* On board our steamer were two prisoners 
on the deck, in heavy irons. They were natives 
of Finland and had been sentenced to some 
month’s confinement in irons at Christiania, for 
having, it is said, committed some outrage on 
the priest in disturbing the national worship. 
There has for some time past been a great awak- 
ening about religion in Finland and other parts 
of the North, and the most active among this 
number, in their zeal not tempered with right 
knowledge, have transgressed the law. I heartily 
pitied the two poor creatures, inasmuch as | 
feared justice had not been done them; the 
prejudices of the priests and judges are so great 
in all matters connected with any separation 
from the national worship. They were chained 
together, and were clothed in their native rein- 
deer skins, and on their ironed feet were snow- 
sandals turned up with a long toe. We offered 
them money, but they turned from it; and 
when acceptance of it was pressed, their change 
of countenance indicated anger. They under- 
stood nothing but the Finnish language.’ ” 

To be continued, 

Devicate Work InrRUsTED TO WoMEN.— 
Eighty-three cases of money, churred so as to 
crumble at the touch, came from the great 
Boston fire. One case was found by six ladies 
to contain $89,000. How they did it is de- 
scribed in this manner by one of them: 

“After unpacking the money from the raw 
cotton in which it travelled, as zealously swath- 
ed as the most precious jewelry, the ladies sep- 
arated each small piece with thin knives made 
for the purpose; then laying the blackened 
fragments on sheets of blotting paper they de- 
cided by close scrutiny the value, genuineness 
and nature of the note. Magnifying glasses 
were provided, but seldom used, except for the 
deciphering of coupon numbers or other minute 
details. 

“The prices were then pasted on thin paper, 
the bank notes returned to their respective 
banks, and the United States money put in 
sealed envelopes and delivered to a committee 
of four, who superintended the final burning. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 

Gleanings in the Karly History of Friends. 

(Continued from page 390.) 

Nathaniel Stevens, the priest of Drayton, 
would often come to him, and he would some- 
times bring another priest with him. Once 
Stevens asked him, why Christ cried out upon 
the cross,‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me ;’ and why he said ‘if it be pos- 
sible let this cup pass from me; yet not my 
will but thine be done.’ To this George an- 
swered thus: ‘At that time the sins of all man- 
kind were upon Christ, and their iniquities 
and transgressions with which He was wounded, 
which He was to bear, and to be an offering for 
them, as He was man; but died not as He was 
God, and so, in that He died for all men, and 
tasted death for every man, He was an offering 
for the sins of the whole world.’ When George 
Fox spoke this, he was in some measure sensi- 
ble of Christ’s suffering, and what He went 
through.” 

“After some time he went to an ancient priest 
at Mansetter, in Warwickshire, and reasoned 
with him about the ground of despair and temp- 
tations; but he being altogether ignorant of 
George's condition, bid him to take tobacco, 
and sing psalms. But George signified that he 
was no lover of tobacco, and as for psalms he 
was not in a state to sing. And he saw 
they were all miserable comforters.” “After 
this he went to one Macham, a priest of high 
account; and he no more skilful than the 
others, was for giving George some physic, and 
for bleeding him; but they could not get one 
drop of blood from him, either from the arms 
or the head; his body being as it were dried 
up with sorrows, grief, and trouble, which were 
so great upon him, that he could have wished 
never to have been born, to behold the vanity 
and wickedness of men; or that he had been 
born blind, and so he might never have seen 
it; and deaf, that he might never have heard 
vain and wicked words, or the Lord’s name 
blasphemed. And when the time called Christ- 
mas came, while others were feasting, , 
he went from house to house, looking for poor 
widows and giving them some money; for he 
had wherewith both to keep himself from be- 
ing chargeable to others, and to administer some- 
thing to the needful [needy]. 

In the year 1846, as he was going to Coven- 
try, and entering towards the gate, a consider- 
ation arose in him how it was said that all 
Christians are believers, both Protestants and 
Papists ; and it was opened to him that if all 
were believers, then they were all born of God, 
and passed from death to life, and that none 
were true believers but such, and though others 
said they were believers, yet they were not. At 
another time, as he was walking in a field on 
a First-day morning, it was discovered unto his 
understanding, that to be bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not enough to make a man a 
minister of Christ. At this he wondered, be- 
cause it was the common belief of the people ; 
but, he took this to be a Divine revelation, and 
he admired the goodness of the Lord, believing 
now the ordinary ministers not to be such as 
they pretended to be. This made him unwil- 
ling to go any more to church, as it was called, 
to hear the priest Stevens, believing that he 
could not profit thereby, and therefore instead 
of going thither, he would get into the orchard 
or the fields, by himself with his Bible, which 
he esteemed above all other books, seeking to 
be edified in solitariness. At this his relations 
were much troubled. But he told them, did 
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not John the apostle say to the believer, ‘that 
they needed no man to teach them, but as the 
anointing teacheth them,’ and though they 
knew this to be Scripture and that it was true, 
yet it grieved them—he would not go to hear 
the priest with them, but separated himself 
from their way of worship. Thus he 
lived by himself, not joining with any 
relying wholly upon the Lord. 

Some time after it was opened in him that 
God, who made the world, did not dwell in 
temples made with hands, And though this 
seemed at first strange to him, because both 
priests and people used to call their churches 
dreadful places, holy ground and temples of 
God. Yet it was immediately showed him, 
that the Lord’s people was the temple he dwelt 
in. He had great openings now, concerning 
the things written in the revelations; and when 
he spake of them, the priests and professors 
would say, that was a ‘sealed up book.’ But 
to this he said Christ could open the seals, &c. 
His understanding was so opened, that he could 
say with David, ‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.’ ” 

“ George Fox, in the beginning of the year 
1647, feeling some drawings to go into Derby- 
shire, went thither, and meeting with some 
friendly people, had many discourses with them. 
Then passing further into the Peak-Country, 
he met with more such people. . And 
travelling into Nottinghamshire, there he met 
with a tender people, and among these one 
Elizabeth Hooten; with these he had some 
meetings and discourses. But his troubles and 
temptations still continued, and he fasted much 
and walked often abroad in solitary places, 
taking his Bible with him, &c. Having for- 
saken not only evil company, but also taken 
leave of father and mother, and all other rela- 
tions ; and so he travelled up and down asa 
stranger on the earth, which way he felt his 
heart inclined, and when he came into a town, 
he took a chamber to himself there, and tar- 
ried some times a month, &c., for he was afraid 
of staying long in any place, lest, being a 
tender young man, he should be hurt by too 
familiar a conversation with men. 

“As he had forsaken the priests, so he left 
the separate preachers also, because he saw 
there was none among them all that could 
speak to his condition. He heard a voice which 
said, ‘ There is one, even Christ Jesus, that can 
speak to thy condition.’ Having heard this, 
his heart leaped for joy, and it was shown him 
why there was none upon the earth that could 
speak to his condition ; namely, that he might 
give the Lord alone all the glory, and that 
Jesus Christ might have the pre-eminence. The 
Lord assisted him in his deepest miseries and 
sorrows, and he found his grace to be sufficient, 
insomuch, that though he had yet some desires 
after the help of men, his thirst was chiefly af- 
ter the Lord, the Creator of all, and his son 
Jesus Christ; because nothing could give bim 
any comfort but the Lord by his power; and 
he clearly saw, that all the world, though he 
had possessed a king’s state would not have 
profited him. os 

“After this there did a pure fire appear 
in him; and he saw that the appearance of 
Christ in the heart was as a refiner’s fire, and 
as the fuller’s soap; and that a spiritual dia- 
cerning was given to him, by which he saw 
what it was that veiled his mind, and what it 
was that did open it, and that which could not 
abide in patience, he found to be of the flesh, 
that could not give up to the will of God, nor 
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yield up itself to die by the cross, to wit, the 
power of God. On the other hand, he per- 
ceived it was the groans of the spirit which did 
open his understanding, and that in that Spirit 
there must be a waiting upon God to obtain 
redemption.” 


























































































in trouble and to whisper a comforting message 
into but one grieving ear, than that she should 
make a path to Egypt and lecture to thousands 
on ancient Thebes. 


Civilization of The South Sea Islands, 


(Concluded from page 396.) 

Arrived at Moorea (formerly called Eimeo) 
she writes: “I have rarely in any land seen a 
nicer and more thoroughly respectable look- 
ing body of people than these; so gentle and 
courteous in their manners and apparently so 
reliable. I fancy that in this secluded isle the 
people have retained more of their primitive, 
Christianity than in Papeete, where French in- 
fluence al utter infidelity are continually act- 
ing as a leaven of evil, and where the fervor of 
first love is a thing of the past as regards the 
mass of the population. Such at least is my 
impression, seeing only the surface of life and 
comparing things here with the very high stand- 
ard now existing in Fiji, which has been my 
home for the last two years. 

The impulsive children of the South seas are 
readily influenced for good or evil, and as they 
quickly and whole-heartedly turned from their 
idols to embrace the purer faith, taught them 
by devout white men, so now they are in danger 
of becoming more careless than the average 
foreigner ; 1 do not however mean that the Ta- 
hitians or any of the islanders, who have once 
adopted Christianity have yet fallen from its 
— so far as the bulk of the people in any 

uropean nation. 

In such matters as meetings for family prayer 
and thanksgiving at meals, probably a much 
larger portion of Tahitians than of Britons are 
true to their early teaching. 

It is really very difficult in the presence of 
such peaceful, kindly people and such settled 
forms of civilized Christian life, to realize what 
different scenes were witnessed by the earlier 
visitors of this lovely isle at the time of its first 
discovery by Captain Wallis in 1767, and Cap- 
tain Cook’s subsequent visit.” 

It was in 1797 that the first band of mission- 
aries arrived here in the ship Duff. Our author 
ate a running account of some of the incidents 

orming the experience of those missionaries. 
Her account drawn from personal intercourse 
on the spot where the records existed, or from 
traditional accounts that had been handed down, 
is much the same as that already published in 
these articles drawn from the narrative of Tyer- 
man and Bennett. 

She gives a vivid account of the savage man- 
ners of the population among whom the mis- 
sionaries lived at that time, and proceeds to 
say : “ While such scenes were the incidents of 
daily life, they had hardships enough to contend 
with. Five whole years elapsed without either 
letters or supplies reaching them from England. 
Their clothes were worn out; boots and shoes 
were forgotten superfluities; tea and sugar were 
among the luxuries of the past. At length a 
small vessel arrived specially chartered to bring 
letters and supplies that had been accumulating 
at Port Jackeon. Imagine the rapture at see- 
ing that little vessel arrive and the dismay at 
discovering that almost everything she had 
brought was either useless from having laid so 
long at Port Jackson, or saturated with salt 
as every true woman ought to be, the world will | water from the wretched condition of the ship. 
feel that the one thing needful is lacking, vivid, | Nor was there anything cheering in their daily 
tender womanliness, for which no knowledge of | life. The mission work seemed to make no pro- 
asymptotes or linguistics can ever compensate. | gress at all. The ple openly mocked the 
It is better for a woman to fill a simple human | white men and despised their teaching.” 
part lovingly, better for her to be sympathetic| She proceeds to say that amid the violence 


that prevailed, all the missionaries except Nott 
and Hayward fled for their lives. 

After pursuing this dreary conflict to 1817, a 
period of twenty years, when the king openly 
favored the new religion, and the people gen- 
erally attended at places of worship: she goes 
on tosay in writing to a familiar friend: “ Have 
you ever realized the innumerable difficulties 
under which these early publishers had to con- 
tend? They had to reduce barbarous and hither- 
to unknown tongues to a written language, no 
easy matter considering some of these dialects 
are so rich as to have far more words to express 
shades of meaning than any European language. 
So beginning with the alphabet they had to work 
out equivalents for words in which the slightest 
change of accent conveyed totally different mean- 
ings. They had to puzzle out the very difficult 
grammatical structure, and then having mas- 
tered all this to translate it into the language 
of the Bible. Yet in the short space of thirty 
years the Scriptures have been translated into 
twenty different languages, all previously un- 
known. There is not now one group through- 
out Polynesia, the inhabitants of which do not 
read the Scriptures in their own tongue. Even 
New Guinea, which ten years ago was an un- 
known land, has already received portions of 
the New Testament, in the language spoken by 
at least one of its tribes.” 

Further on after speaking of the former apathy 
and cruelty, in connection with infancy and the 
infirmities of age, she says, “It seems scarcely 
credible that such deeds were perpetrated by the 
same people we now see so gentle and loving. 
But heathenism always tended to cruelty. In 
nothing was this more apparent than in their 
treatment of the sick. Generally speaking, the 
best a sick man could hope for was simply ne- 
glect. As soon as it was evident his sickness 
would be protracted, a hut of cocoa-palm leaves 
was built for him at a little distance from his 
dwelling, and he was carried there; for awhile 
he was supplied with food and drink, but his 
friends soon grew careless and so often forgot 
him, he very probably died of starvation.” 

The alternative to this death from neglect 
was what we sometimes deal out to our domestic 
animals where there is no hope for life, but with 
much less of compassion in the act. 

Almost the first change wrought by Christi- 
anity in the usages of society was in the care of 
the sick. They are now nursed with the utmost 
tenderness. The natives years ago formed them- 
selves into companies for the express purpose of 
building houses where the aged and infirm who 
had no friends or children to tend them at home, 
might be fed and clothed and comforted by the 
ministration of Christian teachers. 

“ This cheering evidence of a regenerated na- 
ture is observable wherever Christian influence 
has extended. It was observed near the com- 
mencement of these sketches that the people of 
Tahiti were sunk to about the lowest depths of 
depravity. Yet it seems as though this wicked- 
ness did not exactly belong to their natures. It 
appeared there was something of kindliness in- 
herent about them that when relieved of the 
yoke of satanic bondage, was ready to assert its 
character in deeds of love and forgiveness. 
Hence it was not surprising that when their 
hearts were touched by Divine Grace they ex- 
perienced a full measure of peace and joy in 
believing.” 

But in other islands, notably Fiji and the 
New Hebrides, the natives appeared to be of a 
different race. They possessed the deep-rooted 
treachery and ferocity attributed to the Malays, 


(To be continued.) 
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Advice to Educated Women. 

A woman of culture thus writes of the beset- 
ments of ambition to which many educated girls 
are now exposed, and which are not unknown 
in our own Society. The extract is taken from 
a booklet entitled, “ What is worth while,” by 
Anna Robertson Brown :— 

Let us lay hold of common duties and rela- 
tions. Let us lay hold of the tenderness that 
belongs to them. Shall we miss all the Divine 
sweetness of life in order to have acareer? Shall 
we shed home, family, relatives, and domestic 
duties, in order to learn Sanskrit, ethnology, 

hilology? Not all college-bred women think 
feo that sounds when, led by no pressure of 
bread-winning which impels them to seek higher 
advantages, but simply by an absorbing ambi- 
tion, they leave their father or mother, or both, 
in a lonely home. Let us consider life at all 
points before we rush into a new phase of it, 
from which, once in, we may not soon with- 
draw. 

This is the great danger, and a grave one it 
is, that is apt, at some time or other, to confront 
us all—the danger of substituting some intel- 
lectual ambition for the ordinary human affec- 
tions. I do not know how to speak strongly 
enough on this subject, and yet gently enough. 
It is on my heart night and day, as I consider 
our common problem. Ambition is, in many 
ways, the most deadly foe we have—the most 
deadly foe to our character I mean. Little by 
little that intellectual ambition will draw us 
away if we are not careful, from our true place 


helpful women of us, instead of the joyous, af- 
fectionate and unselfish women we might have 
been. We need not try to annihilate ambition, 
but let us keep it in bounds; let us see to it 
that it holds a just proportion in our lives. We 
need not let our talents lie idle, nor neglect to 
make the most of them; there is a place and a 
grand work for them all; but let us keep their 
development forever subordinate to simple hu- 
man duties, usually at home. Very few lives 
are free—free to go and come, travel, read, 
study, write, think, paint, sing, at will. In the 
lives of most women these gifts are an aside in 
life, as it were,an underbreath. Most of us are 
beset with loving calls of toil, care, responsi- 
bility, and quiet duties, which we must recog- 
nize, heed, obey. 

We must love our mothers more than Greek 
dialects. If the instinct of daughter, sister, wife, 
or mother dies out of a college-bred woman, even 
in the course of a most brilliant career otherwise, 
the world will forget to love her; it will scorn 
her, and justly. If she does not make her sur- 
roundings home-like wherever she is, whether 
she be teacher, artist, musician, doctor, writer, 
daughter at home, or a mother in her household, 
and if she herself is not cheery and loving, dainty 
in dress, gentle in manner, and beautiful in soul 
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and however bad the experience of Nott and 
Hayward among the unconverted Tahitians, 
that of Paton and his fellow laborers in the 
New Hebrides fifty years later was still worse. 
It was there on Eromanga in 1839, that the de- 
voted John Williams lost his life; he was killed 
on first landing before there was opportunity to 
show his character. On the same island about 
twenty years later, —— Young and his wife were 
killed, after long enough residence for their 
purposes to be known. On a neighboring island 
Tauna, J. G. Paton passed two years in constant 
peril. The natives, too cowardly to do mischief 
under his eye, were continually watching to 
find him off his guard to strike a fatal blow. It 
appeared however, that his good Master was 
pleased to display his power in restraining the 
hand of wickedness, while he, trusting to Divine 
protection, refused repeated offers from friendly 
vessels to be taken off the island. Yet even 
these in whose hearts remorseless malignity 
seemed an inseparable element, were changed 
by the power of the Gospel to show forth Chris- 
tian virtues. 

Having extended these sketches to embrace 
the principal islands over a large part of the 
South Pacific and having continued the notice of 
the working of the new order of things for more 
than half century, these papers may be brought 
to a close. Those who wish for more particulars, 
may find books in the libraries which record 
the experience of witnesses to these surprising 
changes. I think it is stated by C. F. Cum- 
ming that three hundred of the Pacific islands 
have renounced idolatry—that the Bible has 
been translated into twenty of their dialects and 
is now a book to be had by all who wish to read 
it on those islands. How far the people are 
benefited by the light thus shed around them 
we know not. 

It is to be much deplored that the very na- 
tions who have been instrumental in teaching 
them the precepts of Christ, are showing them 
such a monstrous perversion of those precepts 
in bloody wars. It is to be deplored also that 
in the pathway of commerce they find it is the 
practice of the white race to make religious 
duties subservient to trade. They are in the 
midst of all the vices connected with those in- 
terests which so much absorb the dominant 
nations of the earth. We have introduced them 
to an acquaintance with the world lying in 
wickedness and can only urge again the prayer 
that they may be kept from its evils. 











Tue Christian who makes much of the opin- 
ions of men will feel lonely in this world. But 
he to whom Christ is all in all never feels lonely. 
“For I am with you always even unto the end 
of the world.” The purpose of Christ is to keep 
us company. When we forsake Him and seek 
comfort in other society, preferring it to Him, 
there must to a Christian be an awful sense of 
loneliness as if he were indeed in a vast wilder- 
ness. That, we fear, is rather the common situ- 
ation. In consequence some have wished to 
die rather than live. Never talk about being 
lonely with Christ, lest He think you do not en- 
joy and prize his company. “Our fellowship 
is with the Father and his son Jesus Christ.”— 
Christian Instructor. 





Tue best proof of the divinity of the Christian 
religion is the daily life of the Christian himself 
—not his words and professions, but his conduct 
and spirit; not his Sunday garb and service, 
but his every-day tone; not his church ways, 
but his home walk.—Bishop Vincent. 


of every reasonable man that causes him to 
have a deep regard or love for “ his own his na- 
tive land.” 
triotism. 


country been associated with the word patriot- 
ism, that when we hear it, we are apt at once 
to think of soldiers on the battle-field doing 
















True Patriotism.* 


BY HOWARD 8, FAWCETT. 
There is a principle implanted in the heart 





This love of country we call pa- 


So long has the idea of fighting for one’s 


war-like deeds for their country’s cause. We 
think of the Spartan sons who were tould to re- 
turn, “with their shields or upon them ;” we 
think of Arnold von Winklefried who bore 
down the Austrian spears that he might make 
a gap for the Swiss to pass through; we think 
of Robert Bruce, at Bannockburn, and later of 
Warren at Bunker Hill, and Wayne at Stony 
Point—men who performed some daring deeds 
or sacrificed their lives for their country. 

This has been, and still is, to a great extent, 
the popular idea of the highest patriotism, and 
while it may be right to admire the courage 
and unselfish spirit of those men in the past, 
who thought it their duty to take up arms in 
defense of their country, yet, 

“ New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 


They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


and in this age with our civilization, enlight- 
ment and Christian influences, we have a right 
to expect a far different patriotism from this. 

What then, is this different patriotism which 
the “ new occasions” teach? Is it our present 
party strife? Is it making “ Fourth of July” 
orations, shooting off firecrackers and roaring 
cannons? Is it holding great meetings and 
boasting of the greatness and prosperity of our 
country? Is it the feeding of our minds upon 
the great deeds and exploits of the Past, and 
perhaps even longing for some great war by 
which to show our so-called patriotism ; while 
we will not raise a hand against the private 
evils and corruptions that lie at our very doors? 

Surely there should arise, and there is arising, 
a higher and broader standard of patriotism— 
one that will cause men not simply to die for 
but to dive for their country; one that will be 
exercised every day of the year and every year 
of a man’s life; one that, while it causes an 
intense love for one’s own country, will cause 
no hatred for a foreign nation; a patriotism 
that will array itself against all forms of evil, 
no matter how popular. This is the true stand- 
ard of Twentieth Century Patriotism. 

As every substantial building must have a 
good foundation, so must patriotism also. Nei- 
ther drunkenness, nor corruption, nor political 
scheming will do for this noble structure, but it 
must have for its foundation the true manhood 
and personal integrity of 

“ Men, high minded men 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 


In forest, break or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude.” 


Without such a foundation true patriotism 
cannot exist. Women, as well as men, have 
helped to establish it. Who but patriotic moth- 
ers could have laid the foundation of such pa- 
triotism as we find in Longfellow and Whittier, 
John Bright and William Gladstone ? 

Patriotism with such a foundation will not 
hide in a corner. There is plenty of work for 


* Delivered on Graduation-day at Westtown. 





it. Those who have it, will begin in their own 
town. They will attack all the private vices 
that lie at their very doors. They will oppose 
with all their might the death-dealing saloon, 
the gambling den, political corruption and all 
the dangerous forms of idleness, luxury and 
extravagance. 
sacrificing spirit, they will take a little time 
from their business, if duty call, to serve on 
juries, to attend primaries, to vote conscienti- 
ously, and to strive for clean politics. And, 
though their names may in after years be for- 


Actuated by a Christian, self. 


gotten, and may never be seen upon the writ- 
ten page of history, yet they will be patriots of 
their country. 

Our country to-day is suffering from the lack 
of such patriotism. Great evils are allowed to 
go on with little opposition. Good men are 
withdrawing themselves from politics because 
it is so corrupt. Our army is increasing and 
with it a military spirit, and the pride and 
greed of territory. The most optimistic must 
admit this. What we need, therefore, are Chris- 
tian patriots, men who are not too busy, who 
are not too indifferent, who are not too selfish 
in their money-getting, to take an interest in 
public affairs; men who, feeling their individ- 
ual responsibility, will carry their religious 
“eee into their daily lives, and will not 

e ashamed or afraid to stand up against popu- 
lar evils. 

Whittier said that the best thing a young 
man could do was to ally himself with some 
unpopular, but good, cause. Our country loudly 
calls to-day for young men to enlist, not in that 
army which goes forth with guns and cannons 
to spill the blood of our fellow men, but in that 
army which goes out with more effective weap- 
ons to a far nobler warfare. She calls for picked 
men who will not flinch, but who will do some 
hard fighting for their country—who with the 
“sword of the spirit, the breastplate of right- 
eousness and the shield of faith” will stand up 
bravely and fight valiantly against the powers 
of evil that are lurking in every corner of our 
loved land; evils that are to be seen only by 
men so equipped, and that are a hundred times 
more dangerous to a nation than any foreign 
army; evils that if not overcome will in time 
destroy the very foundations of our republic. 

With an army of, earnest, energetic, patri- 
otic soldiers such as these our country will be 
safe. May such an army soon come forth, 
whose principle of action shall ever be that 
“ righteousness alone exalteth a nation,” and 
that those acts only that tend to make a nation 
better, and to bring it nearer to the ideal of 
Christianity, constitute True Patriotism. 





Business, as conducted in our struggling, 
competitive age, is not favorable to piety. It 
is hard and practical, and destroys the sense of 
the spiritual and the unseen. The temporal 
seems stronger than the eternal. Those devoted 
to money-making, as well as those working for 
others, see only the gain to be derived. God 
enters not into the calculations. A sort of ag- 
nostic spirit is developed. Religion is remanded 
to the rear. Atheism is often the outcome. He 
who would not be led away under the influence 
of the fierce exactions and every-day struggles 
in commercial life must seek special grace from 
on high.— Ez. 





THERE never has been a great and beautiful 
character which has not become so by fillin 
well the ordinary and smaller offices appoint 
of God.— Horace Bushnell. 
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‘ For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Friends and Slavery. 
(Continued from page 388.) 

The slave trade was too valuable to be abused. 
Men would not destroy their own property, nor 
did slavery debase the owners. Witness the 
noble hospitality, the art, enterprise and ingenu- 
ity, the genuine love of freedom, which prompt- 
a all the sacrifices of the war of South Caro- 
lina. 

The Quakers found a defender in Boudinot, 
of New Jersey. He was in favor of the resolu- 
tions, and thought an explicit declaration of 
the powers of Congress ought to allay rather 
than excite fears. The ill treatment of the 
poor negroes on shipboard was no fiction. He 
quoted Anthony Benezet’s writings and said he 
himself had verified them by personal inquiry. 
He had little respect for the Biblical and his- 
torical arguments adduced. It is true the 
Egyptians held the Israelites in bondage and he 
supposed supported the practice by the same 
arguments as the Southerners to-day. But God 
delivered them and He is the same. He knew 
the Quakers. He was Commissary General 
during the war and he knew how much their 
voluntary care of the suffering had relieved the 
situation. Some of them opposed the Revolu- 
tion—so did individual Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and members of almost every other 
body, while the Quakers gave the patriot cause 
a Greene and a Mifflin. 

The resolutions after being amended by large 
omissions were carried against the Southerners 
by a vote of twenty-nine to twenty-five. The 
signing of the memorial of the Pennsylvania 
Society was almost the last act of the life of 
Dr. Franklin. He died very soon after the 
vote. His Society having received the answer 
“ that Congress had no right to interfere in the 
emancipation of slaves or their treatment in 
any of the States,” sent in no more petitions 
confining their efforts to purely philanthropic 
labors. 

In the second Congress, the declaration made 
in 1790 that the government had power to mit- 
igate the evils of the slave trade brought in a 
multitude of petitions from the North. They 
were, however, all smothered without debate 
except one from Warner Mifflin. He had freed 
his own slaves on his Delaware plantation and 
made ample provision for their maintenance. 
He now sent a memorial to Congress asking the 
United States to do likewise. It was presented 
by Fisher Ames, of Massachusetts, who dis- 
avowed any sympathy with the petition and 
considered it inexpedient to bring the subject 
up. But he recognized the right of the memor- 
ialist to be heard. The Southerners were im- 
mediately in arms. Such things did immense 
mischief in the South and did not meliorate the 
condition of the negroes. They should not be 
presented to the house and such summary ac- 
tion should be taken as to convince all enthus- 
iasts that the subject would never be considered. 
To this the House apparently agreed. On mo- 
tion it was carried “that the paper purporting 
to be a petition from Warner Mifflin be return- 
ed to him by the clerk of the House.” 

Spurred by the Haytien revolution, Congress 
acted favorably on a Quaker petition to pro- 
hibit the carrying of slaves from the United 
States to the West Indies with large penalties 
for its evasion. But when Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting in 1797, again appealed to them, the 
discussion opened as fiercely as ever. The 
memorial itself like all Quaker papers was 
quiet and moderate: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled.— 

The memorial and address of the people call- 
ed Quakers from their Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia by adjournments from the 25th of 
the Ninth Month to the 29th of the same in- 
clusive, 1797. 

Respectfully sheweth : 


That being concerned at this our Annual 


Solemnity for the promotion of the cause of 


truth and righteousness, we have been favored 
to experience religious weight to attend our 
minds, and an anxious desire to follow after 
those things which make for peace; among 
other investigations, the oppressed state of our 
brethren of the African race has been brought 


into view and particularly the circumstances of 


one hundred and thirty-four in North Carolina, 
and many others whose cases have not so fully 
conte to our knowledge, who were set free by 
members of our religious Society and again re- 
duced into cruel bondage, under the authority 
of existing or retrospective laws. Husbands 
and wives and children separated one from an- 
other, which we apprehend to be an abominable 
tragedy; and with other acts of a similar na- 
ture practised in other States has a tendency to 
bring down the judgments of a righteous God 
upon our land. 


This city and neighborhood and some other 


parts have been visited with an awful calamity, 
which ought to excite an inquiry into the cause 
and endeavors to do away those things which 
occasion the heavy clouds that hang over us. 
It is easy with the Almighty to bring down 
the loftiness of men by diversified judgments 
and to make them hear the Rod and Him that 
hath appointed it. 

We wish to revive in your view the solemn 
engagement of Congress, made in the year 
1774, as follows: 


“And therefore we do for ourselves and the 
inhabitants of the several Colonies whom we 
represent, firmly agree and associate under the 
sacred ties of virtue, honor and love of our 
country, as follows: 

Second Article. We will neither import nor 
purchase any slaves imported after the first day 
of December next, after which time we will 
wholly discontinue the slave trade, and will 
neither be concerned in it ourselves nor will we 
hire our vessels, nor sell our commodities or 
manufactures to those who are concerned in it. 

Third Article. And will discountenance 
and discourage every species of extravagance 
and dissipation, especially all horse-racing and 
all kinds of gambling, cock-fighting, exhibitions 
of shows, plays and other expensive diversions 
and entertainments.” 

This was a solemn league and covenant made 
with the Almighty in an hour of distress, and 
He is now calling upon you to perform and ful- 
fill it, but how has this solemn covenant been 
contravened by the wrongs and cruelties prac- 
tised upon the poor African race,—the increase 
of dissipation aud luxury, the countenance and 
encouragement given to play-houses and other 
vain amusements, and how grossly is the Al- 
mighty affronted on the day of the celebration 
of Independence! What rioting and drunken- 
ness, chambering and wantonness! to the great 
grief of sober inhabitants and the disgrace of 
our national character. 

National evils produce national judgments. 
We therefore fervently pray the Governor of 
the universe may enlighten your understand- 
ings and influence your minds so as to engage 













= to use every exertion in your power to 
ave these things redressed. 

With sincere desires for your happiness here 
and hereafter, and that when you come to close 
this life, you may individually be able to ap- 
peal as a Ruler did formally, “ Remember now 
O Lord I beseech thee how I have walked be- 
fore thee in truth and with a perfect heart, and 
have done that which is good in thy sight.” 
We remain your friends and fellow citizens. 

Signed in and on behalf of the said Meeting. 

JONATHAN Evans, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 
(To be concluded.) 


A Future for the Foundation of our Past. 
(From Henry N. Hoxie’s Address at the close of 
Moorestown Friends’ School, 1899.) 

In all the dawning changes of social and re- 
ligious life and faith, we ourselves have had and 
are having no inconsiderable hand. However 
strange it may sound the Quaker is everywhere, 
as concerned with the root principle of every 
matter, radical and truly revolutionary. He 
founded this and the adjoining commonwealths 
in pure democracy, when in Europe democracy 
was a thing abhorred: and on the basis of 
peace, which this day—late indeed, and tardy 
enough at the Hague, the nations of the earth 
are now trying to realize. His was the leader- 
ship in the crusade against slavery—his is the 
lead this day against every form of priestcraft 
in religion; his the profound recognition of 
social equality and the worth of the human soul 
in its outreach, which is changing the earth. 
The catalogue is a long one, and you who go 
forth to-day do so at a time when Quakerism 
as a factor in our social history is winning, far 
and wide, and in various forms, amongst others 
as well as ourselves, its greatest triumphs. 

I charge you here and now that you live 
loyally and royally in the purity of that form 
of Christian faith in which you were born and 
have thus far been educated. 

Several great religious denominations in the 
history of the English race have indeed done 
well; and, lifted above sect in all forms, we 
accord them all praise and recognition. But I 
think the children of Friend’s schools and 
Friends everywhere should humbly be prouder 
of their faith than they are; should prize it 
more perhaps than they do, should everywhere 
rejoice in it, especially when a great modern 
movement initiated by Stephen Grellet and 
William Allen with the Czar at St. Petersburg, 
years ago, when there was not a hand’s breadth 
of light on the horizon, seems to-day to be the 
realization at the Hague of what they hoped 
and labored for and suffered. You should go 
away, I say, loyal to this great age of new rev- 
elation that has come to us, and ever wishing 
to know and realize in your own Christian ex- 
perience the assurance and hope and truth of 
the Quakerism in which you have been trained 
here, rejoicing in it even with great rejoicing. 
“The finest elements of the Reformation doc- 
trines,” so says a notable book, one commanding 
a wide hearing over the country, and just 
printed, and one written not on art or literature 
or any ssthetic subject, but on the economics 
of property.—* The finest elements of the Refor- 
mation doctrines were gathered into the Society 
of Friends or Quakers; and from them come 
the deepest and most wide-reaching utterances 
of spiritual truth in social terms from the days 
of George Fox down. The Quakers were not 
communists, but they were most devout believ- 
ers in an order of life that should express in 
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profoundest social realism the brotherly love of 
Jesus Christ. The glory of their teaching ap- 
pears in the Journal of John Woolman, which 
stands beside St. Augustine’s confessions and 
Amiel’s Journal as one of the three greatest re- 
ligious and literary expressions of its kind.” 
These are the words of a hard headed student 
of politics and economics. They show the hori- 


compassed this mountain long enough, I hope 
to be able to set my face toward my happy 
home, and if consistent with the Divine Will 
to meet you once more in a feeling of that love 
which many waters cannot quench. O, I love 
you all dearly, but I have felt my mind very 
much weaned from the world, and from those 
whom I love most dearly, since leaving you. 


tian Brotherhood, now living in quarantine on 
Grosse Isle. 
Smeron CHERNOFF, 
Pau. PLANIDINn, 


SmmEoN VERESCHAGIN, 
(Members of this Society.) 








zon under which we live; they show, too, how 
as the horizon of our century opens and ex- 
pands year by year, gradually but securely and 
always in the white robe of peace, the Quaker 
theology under which you and I have grown 
up; under which the Society of Friends to 
which you and all of us owe largest obligation, 
grows too and expands in public recognition, 
and enters as a stream of living water into the 


civilization of our day. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 


From the Letters of Robert Milhous. 


(Continued from page 370) 


Bap EaGte, First Month 5th, 1868. 

My dear daughter Martha: . . . . I see 

I have dated my letter 1868, which has seemed 
to bring a solemn reflection with it. Behold, 
another year has fled, and what improvement 


have I known? Have I made any advance- 


ment at all in the way to the kingdom? Oh, I 


fear too little, if any! And may I be doubly 
engaged for the coming year, to be able, should 


I be spared to see the close of it, to render a 


better account. I feel as if I would gladly 
give up all for the sake of the dear Redeemer, 
but this is a state, I am sensible, I cannot ar- 
rive at by my own strength or ability. May 
He carry on his own work until my stubborn 
will is entirely subdued. O, how weak, how 
poor and frail we are, and how entirely unable 
of ourselves to do any good thing! It is only 
the Lord that can keep our souls alive. O, may 
we then be concerned to cry mightily in the 
secret of our souls unto Him that He will be 
pleased to quicken us by his spirit and life- 
giving presence, and strengthen us to run the 
heavenly race. O, surely none has more need 
to be thus earnestly engaged than I. I am 
sometimes a little comforted in the hope that 
my dear children are concerned to walk in the 
Truth, (and I can have no greater joy concern- 
ing them than this) and I believe there is cause 
of encouragement for thee, my precious child, 
‘ so long as it remains thy desire to live 
near thy Divine Master. . . . With earnest 
desires that thy Heavenly Father may be with 
thee and keep thee in all thy ways, I remain in 
love thy unworthy father, 
Ropert MILHovs. 


New Suaroy, Iowa, Ninth Month 4th, 1873. 

My Beloved Children: We got on the train 
at West Liberty yesterday, at about 9 o’clock 
A. M., and arrived here near 2 o’clock P. M. 
We feel quite comfortable and cheer- 

ful, and have been favored to enjoy ourselves 
among our friends, even beyond what we feel 
ourselves to be worthy of. Indeed I often feel 
as though language fails me to set forth the 
goodness and protecting care of Israel’s Shep- 
herd towards us, his poor unworthy creatures 
since coming into this land. If the query were 
= to us,“ Lack ye anything?” “ Nothing, 
rd,” must be the immediate response. O, 
what goodness! And what a favor indeed it is 
to feel satisfied that I am just where I am, be- 
lieving as I do, that it is where He whom I de- 
sire above all things to serve would have me to 


be. But just as soon as He sees that I have 


Blessed be the name of the Lord! — 
I have been favored to leave Linn and Cedar 
Counties with a peaceful mind, which I esteem 
an unspeakable favor indeed, and fresh desires 
are raised in my heart this morning, to be kept 
waiting as at the footstool of the Master for 


his help to enable to fill up the remainder of 


what may be appointed me to the honor of his 
own ever worthy name. For unto the Lord be- 
longeth the praise. I have no doubt, my be- 
loved children, but you are doing your best, 
and I fear you may overdo yourselves in gome 
things, but I want you to be careful about this. 
I have believed that there is a good Caretaker 
watching over you. O, wait upon your Heav- 
enly Father and don’t forget to read the scrip- 
tures daily. My love toall. . . . I trust 
your desires remain undiminished for our safety. 
Don’t be over anxious but keep in remem- 
brance that the unslumbering Shepherd watches 
over us by day and by night. it have never 
heard your mother say she repents of coming, 
and I believe her being here may be numbered 
among right things, for she seems helpful to 
your poor father in every respect. We often 
feel our united love to flow toward all our 
children, a large portion of which accept at the 
present, in which I remain your affectionate 
father, 
Rosert MILHovs. 





Letter from the Dukhobors. 


The following was received at Yorkton by 
Joseph S. Elkinton, in reply to a letter mailed 
by him at Quebec, to the passengers on the 
Lake Huron, in Quarantine at Grosse Isle. 
Translated from the Russian by Prince Hil- 
koff. 


Thirteenth of Sixth Month, 1899. 
Dear friends and brothers. 


Josepu S. ELKrnTON and WILttAmM Evans. 


Deeply glad was our heart for the reason 


that faith in Christ made you participators of 


the wisdom of God, and therefore you felt with 
us in our heavy trials. We believe that there 
are many kind people in the world who, like 
shining lights, burn amidst the surrounding 
darkness. May the Lord save you, dear broth- 
ers, fur the love which prompted you to come 
and meet us as people of the same faith in 
Christ, offering your life for your brethren and 
fellow-beings. May you reap a measure full 
of heavenly and earthly treasure from the al- 
mighty hand of our Heavenly Father. 

t is only grievous that it was not permitted 
to you to meet us, but we must not be troubled 
at this. Let us place our faith in God and his 
mercy, for He is the Eternal and Living King, 
and will arrange all in accordance with his 
holy will. 

We pray the same Lord and all good people 
to forgive us our trespasses by which we may 
have offended and grieved somebody ; and we 
pray you, dear friends, to transmit our heart- 
felt greeting to all brothers and sisters who 
have faith in Christ, the Saviour of our souls, 
who live in Philadelphia and the United States. 








LETTERS FROM WILLIAM Evans. 


We remained at Yorkton from Third-day eve- 
ning Sixth Mo. 13th, to Sixth-day morning the 
16th, giving us twofull days to inspect the tem- 
porary camp there. In the population of nearly 
or quite 1000 immigrants, we learned that there 
were two adults too sick to get on their feet, 
and two children were said to have the measles, 
Some of the men of this camp hire themselves 
out to work at a distance, while the women and 
children occupy the tents during their absence, 

On Sixth-day, the 16th, we drove out from 
Yorkton to visit, as far as practicable, the col- 
onies in Assiniboia. The Prince, J.S. E. and 
myself, in one two-horse vehicle, and Iwan Ver- 
igin in another, which latter also carried our 
luggage and provisions, bread, butter, cheese, 
coffee, tea, sugar and canned meats. A driver 
also had charge of each team, one of whom had 
had experience in traversing the prairie which 
we were about to visit. The day was nearly 
clear, thermometer, at rising, 54°. We soon 
discovered that mosquitoes abounded, the swal- 
lows to feed on them being few, and bats, none. 
We heard the familiar note of the song-sparrow, 
the crows passed overhead, pursued and tor- 
mented by the king-birds, and the plover stood 
near the trail, and did not seem alarmed. Prai- 
rie chickens were occasionally seen, but were 
rather rare; black-birds and buffalo-birds much 
more common. In the more sandy and ele- 
vated ground, the gophers were often to be seen, 
and squeaked their fright or dislike, as we near- 
ed them, and descended into their burrows. A 
grey-hound, which followed us from the York- 
ton stable, would sight the gophers at a dis- 
tance, and was sometimes successful in running 
them down before they could reach their door- 
ways. Hawks, soaring overhead, were also 
probably on the lookout for the gophers. The 
prairie trail was but a single wagon track, the 
tongue yoke and double tree being made long, 
so that the horses trotted in the ruts, which 
however were not deeply cut in the turf, but 
like narrow foot-paths. The outlook over the 
prairie, for many miles in every direction, was 
quite similar to that in our Western newer 
States, excepting that homes were fewer. The 
passing through sloughs, locally pronounced 
“slews,” recalled the experience narrated in 
my father’s journal, pages 516 to 521, and it 
was emphasized by the breaking of an iron stay 
of the luggage-wagon-tongue, and total stop- 
page of the team on the further side of the bog, 
the horses falling. Here, some of J. 8. E’s for- 
mer experience came into play, and the horses 
being detached and the load removed, the wag- 
on was extricated by five men, who standing on 
firm ground pulled upon a rope. It required 
some time to tie up the tongue for a temporary 
repair, and this had to be once or twice re 
newed, after passing other bad places. Finally, 
the iron was welded by the Dukhobors, at one 
of their villages. Near noon we prepared our 
own dinner, at the log-house of a young farmer 
named Simpson, who with a Galician laborer, 
constituted the entire family. He seemed 
cheerful and pleasant in his lonely home, with 
his unconversable companion, and was very 


We remain your loving brothers of the Chris-} kind to us. I noticed on his book-shelves, 
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among quite a number of standard works, the 
“Tmitation of Christ.” Three Dukhobors, who 
had come thus far with us, in a one-horse wagon, 
had turned their animal loose to graze, and 
when we were ready to start he was not to be 
found, presumably having started back for 
Yorkton. We took one of the Russians on our 
luggage-wagon, and there seemed nothing else 
for the others but to walk back to their start- 
ing place. On the road we met a team, and 
from the bed of the wagon rose Arthur St. John, 
formerly in the British Military Service as a 
captain, but, like Hilkoff and Soulergitsky, un- 
easy with the science of destroying human life, 
had turned to helping the disciples of Peace. 
He had been with the 1100 on the island of 
Cyprus, and was now come to share their ex- 
perience fur a time in Canada. We halted for 
an introduction, and the comparing of experi- 
ences between him and the Prince. lana the 
parting of two trails, we probably took, in er- 
ror, the left hand; for, after proceeding sever- 
al miles we came to a creek ten or fifteen feet 
wide, which was decided impassable for us. 
There seemed nothing to be done but to keep 
up the bank of the stream, as nearly as the lay 
of the land would admit, around ravines or 
“ coolies ” as the driver called them, but it was 
not until we had traversed several miles, with- 
out a trail to guide us, that our driver’s eye 
detected what he called a “smudge,” and where 
the stream had narrowed down to about three 
feet, it was traversed by a rude bridge, beyond 
which on a hillside stood a log structure, one 
end of which was tenanted by a family and the 
other by their cows. The clouds had gathered 
threateningly, so that our best efforts were put 
forth to setting up the tent and getting bag- 
gees, stores, etc., secured under it before a 
eavy rainfall came, which continued for a 
considerable time, with wind and lightning. I 
had never travelled before with the accompan- 
iment of a valet, but our Russians managed to 
get some good India tea made, and we enjoyed 
our first tent meal, while the heavy drops pour- 
ed upon the canvas overhead. Although our 
beds were harder than we were accustomed to, 
we got good rest, broken once by some com- 
motion among the horses tethered near, when 
the writer was glad to feel that there were 
others to look after the cause of the trouble. 

In the morning of Seventh-day, the 17th, we 
struck tent after the rain had ceased, and eur 
toilet performed at the brook-side, and drove 
to a Dukhobor village of seven tents. As we 
approached, nineteen men and womer were en- 
gaged in drawing a plough ; stout wooden pieces 
across the draught rope, being fitted with smal- 
ler ropes or “ breast straps,” so as to work two 
and two, excepting the leader. Four others 
were pulling a light harrow. They had made 
many good straight furrows, but when they 
recognized Dimitri Alexandre, as they always 
styled the Prince, they left the plough, and 
soon the whole population were gathered about 
us. J.S. E’s religious expression and sympa- 
thy were evidently very grateful to them ; then, 
while the Prince was imparting information 
respecting the ship-load in Quarantine, and 
other news which they had no daily paper to 
convey, we looked in upon a few sick folk 
in the tents; one a lad whose hand was hot 
with fever, and several of whose family had 
died in Cyprus from the same disease. A wo- 
man, whom we at first saw on a couch tearful 
With the tedium of ague, afterwards stood in 
the front rank of those whom J. addressed, and 
tesponded in Christian faith to his address. 


Soon after leaving this village we came to the 
home of a Scotch settler, Macdonald, whose 
family seemed to have prospered in the New 
World, and had several cows, and a number of 
fowls; while grain fields stretched away frum 
the house. They spoke very kindly of the 
Dukhobors, and said they always gave them 
milk and eggs when they passed by, which we 
heard confirmed by the exiles. During this 
afternoon, we stopped at two other Dukhobor 
villages, and in each case had an interesting 
interview with the people. At supper time we 
came to a village of fifteen tents, which the 
people had named Efremofka. They very 
quickly unloaded our tent and had it raised, 
and brought a table and a petroleum lamp, 
and after the meal was cleared away the women 
arranged excellent beds, ae very faith- 
ful kindness for our comfort. Before time for 
retiring, a number having flocked in, J. S. E. 
began to read aloud a Psalm, the Prince ren 
dering into Russian, when the people very 

romptly said that they knew that Psalm by 
eat but requested him to continue the read- 
ing, which he did, to the end. Interesting re- 
ligious discourse followed. 

It rained and lightened in the night, but the 
morning of the 18th was bright and clear. The 
Russians cooked us a palatable breakfast, one 
element of which was potatoes, fried in butter, 
with the addition of some onion. They ex- 
hibited all the quiet, faithful kindness which 
our own people use towards travelling Friends. 
Again the few who were sick were also visited, 
and we once more moved on, seeing the inhabi- 
tants of two villages before dinner. The trail 
here had been little used, and consequently 
was not very smooth. The sun shone hot upon 
us, burning our faces, but the breeze was very 
pleasant. Tard the notes of the song sparrow 
and kildeer, and in a wood near a village of 
log-bouses, our familiar little house wren ; also 
the night hawk, all day long, uttered his over- 
head cry. 

About noon we came to the log- houses erected 
in the middle of last winter, by the Canadian 
Government, for the first ship load of immi- 
grants. The carpenters lived in tents while the 
logs were being got out and fitted together. The 
homes consist of a series of one-storied rooms, 
placed in close juxtaposition, the whole being 
about one hundred and fifty feet long by twenty 
wide, and covered with pole rafters, on which 
a thick coat of clay is laid. The chinks between 
the logs are filled with clay or mortar, and each 
room has a door and window. Bunks are fitted 
at the sides, wide enough to accommodate two 
persons, and one above another, as in a sleeping- 
car and fitted with curtains. The floor is of 
logs, hewed flat on the upper side. Large iron 
kettles of the capacity of a barrel, were sus- 
pended near the buildings, for use in washing, 
and two wells had been dug at a little distance, 
the water in which appeared to be eight feet 
below the prairie surface and was cold and free 
from alkaline contamination. A log stable also 
stood near and a few cows and horses pastured 
hard by. We spent First-day at this village. 
Their visible religious observances seemed mainly 
in chanting psalms, followed by a discourse or 
repetition from one of their number. The sing- 
ing, at a little distance sounded very pleasing, 
with a quaver which brought to mind the Mo- 
lian harp, now low and plaintive, then swelling 
into the Polder notes of a reed instrument. The 
people seem to take their principal social 
pleasure in this way, and may often be heard 
as they pass in groups from one village to 


another. There were no pastimes indulged in, 
repugnant to our First-day education, no petu- 
lant nor quarrelsome outcries from the children, 
but a friendly, subdued conversation at each 
others doorways, and if we happened, in passing, 
to pause, some one would quickly bring a light 
oem bench and ask us to be seated. As 

ed-time approached there was much inter- 
change of views among the Dukhobor women 
in the neighborhood of our tent, and they pro- 
ceeded to lay down upon the earth floor large 
sheets of felt, then good beds and pillows, and 
over all elaborately worked quilts; and the re- 
sult of their labors was a good nights sleep for 
all of us. Our meals were taken in one of the 
log houses, and all kind care was shown by the 
Russians in their preparation. 

A Lancashire doctor, Mercer, and a Russian 
nurse, Marie Satz, were resident in this village, 
and besides bestowing care for the sick, they 
are doing what they can to help the children 
to a knowledge of the rudiments of English, and 
would be very glad to be furnished with paper, 
pencils and primary school-books. 





SELECTED. 
ENDURANCE. 


“Tf thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small” (Prov. xxiv.) 
Faint not beneath thy burden, tho’ it seem 
Too heavy for thee, and thy strength is small ; 
Tho’ the fierce raging of the noon-tide beam, 
On thy defenceless head untemper’d fall. 


Tho’ sad and heart-sick with the weight of woe, 
That to the earth would crush thee, journey on ; 

What tho’ it be with faltering steps and slow, 
Thou wilt forget the toil, when rest is won. 


Nay ! murmur not because no kindred heart, 
May share thy burden with thee, but alone 
Still struggle bravely on, tho’ all depart ; 
Is it not said that each must bear his own? 


All have not equally the power to bless ; 
And of the many, few could cheer our lot : 

For the heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
And with its joy, a stranger meddleth not.” 


Then be not faithless, though thy soul be dark : 
Is not thy Master’s seal upon thy brow? 

Oft hath his presence saved thy sinking bark, 
And thinkest thou He will forsake thee now ? 


Hath He not bid thee cast on Him thy care, 
Saying, He careth for thee? Then arise 

And in thy path, if trod in faithful prayer, 
The thorns shall turn to flowers of Paradise. 


Every day is a little life; and our whole lite 
is a day repeated. Those, therefore, that dare 
lose a day, are dangerously prodigal ; those that 
dare misspend it, desperate—Joseph Hall. 





TIME is often said to be money, but it is more 
—it is life; and yet many who would cling des- 
perately to life think nothing of wasting time. 
—John Lubbock. 








Too Bie ror unis Boots. — With great 
trouble, a small body of men were busy hoisting 
a heavy log to the top of the blockhouse that 
was being repaired, after an assault in one of the 
campaigns of the war of American Indepen- 
dence. 

As the log swung to and fro the voice of a 
little man was heard encouraging the workers 
with a “ Heave away! There she goes! Heave 
ho!” 

By and by there rode past an officer in plain 
clothes, who asked the little man why he did 
not help the others. 

“Sir,” was the pompous reply, “I am a cor- 
poral !” 

“ Indeed,” said the other, “I did not know 
that; I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” 
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Dismounting without further ado, the officer 
lent a willing hand till the job was done. Then, 
wiping the honest sweat off his brow, he turned 
to the little man and remarked: 

“The next time, Mr. Corporal, you have a 
bit of work like that in hand, and too few men 
to do it, send for the commander-in-chief, and 
I'll come again and assist you.” 

With which offer and rebuke General Wash- 
ington left the astonished corporal to his own 
reflections-— Little Folks. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep States.—The statement of the public debt 
at the close of the fiscal year 1899 shows that the debt, 
less cash in the Treasury, amounted to $1,155,320,235, 
which is a decrease as compared with Sixth Month 
30th, 1898, of $13,571,172. 

The Government expenditures during the fiscal year 


closed Sixth Month 30th, exceeded the receipts by |, 


$88,875,990. The receipts for the year exceeded those 
of the previous fiscal year by $11,705,664. 

A reciprocity treaty with Jamaica was concluded in 
Washington on the Ist inst 

It is stated at Washington that General Otis in esti- 
mating that the troops needed in the Philippines, call- 
ed for an effective fighting frce of 30,000 men. As the 
large number of sick and wounded have greatly re- 
duced the strength of his army, it will be necessary to 
send additional troops to Manila at once. 

The President has decided to enlist a provisional 
army for service in the Philippines. The men will be 
enlisted as regulars for two years’ service, and it is 
thought nine new regiments will be sufficient. The 
War Department intends to keep 40,000 men in the 
Philippines until peace is restored. Offers of State 
troops will not be accepted. 

Bessemer pig iron sold last week in Pittsburg at 
$20.75 a ton, an advance of 100 per cent. in six months. 

All but four of the tin plate mills of the country 
closed down last week, says a Pitt-burg dispatch, for 
an indefinite period, throwing out of employmeat near- 
ly 50,000 men. 

A despatch from New York, dated Sixth Month 
28th, says: “Mr. and Mrs. John D. Davis will start 
from this city in a motor carriage bound for San Fran- 
cisco Saturday, July 1. It will be the longest automo- 
bile run on record, and besides requiring endurance, 
skill and nerve, it will be a test of an American made 
self propelling vehicle over the worst of American 
roads. 

“In Europe the longest run that has been made was 
621 miles over roads equal to the park ways in Amer- 
ican cities. 

“To go from ocean to ocean Mr. Davis will travel 
about 3700 miles. 

“ The progress of Mr. Davis and his wife, in their au- 
tomobile will be reported in the Herald from day to 
day, and the nature of the road across the country de- 
scribed.” 

A despatch dated Sixth Month 27th, from Yellow- 
stone Park, says: “A new geyser came into life vester- 
day at the Fountain Basin, fifty miles south of here. 
The eruption, which lasted over an hour, was from a 
hitherto quiet pool, fifty feet north of the famous Foun- 
tain Geyser. The new geyser tore an opening in the 
basin about thirty feet in diameter and played continu- 
ously to a height of from 200 to 250 feet.” 

W. D. Doolittle, of Irvington, N. J., has arrived at 
Seattle, Washington, after undergoing fearful experi- 
ences during the past year. He attempted to enter 
the Alaskan gold fields over the Edmonton route, but 
failed, and returned to Telegraph Creek out of food 
and barely able to make his wants known. He said: 
“Of fourteen men on their way to Telegraph Creek 
nine perished in a snow storm. ‘Three men were found 
dead in a cabin at Moose Lake from scurvy.” 

A despatch from Austin, Texas, dated 2nd inst., says: 
As a result of heavy rains during three days along the 
Brazos River bottoms through the central portion of 
the State and along the valleys of the Guadaloupe and 
Lower Colorado Rivers, in the southwestern portion 
of the State, fully 1000 miles of rich farming land were 
yesterday under water, and many of the railroads were 
effectually blockaded by high water and wrecked roads. 
The estimated damage to the country tributary to the 
Brazos Valley is $4,000,000, and is none too high. The 
loss of life will be principally among the negroes. Re- 
ser from every section of the State show that the 
osses to railroads have been enormous. The San 





Antonio and Arkansas Pass had 100 miles of its track 
washed away. The Gulf, West Texas and Pacific and 
the New York, Texas and Mexican are both practical- 
ly tied up, something like fifty miles of track on each 
road being washed out by the rains. These lines have 
also lost several large bridges. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 420, which is 41 more than the previous week and 
135 less than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the —— 109 were under one year of age; 215 
were males and 205 females: 45 died of consumption ; 
37 of heart diseases; 36 of cholera infantum ; 18 of 
convulsions; 17 of marasmus; 16 of inflammation of 
the brain ; 16 of apoplexy ; 16 of inflammation of the 
stomach and bowels ; 16 of inanition; 15 of pneumonia; 
14 of diphtheria; 13 of old age; 13 of nephritis; 12 
from casualties, including 4 from drowning; 10 of 
paralysis, and 7 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, reg., 112}.a 
1123; coupon, 1123 a 113; new 4’s, 129} a 130}; 5’s, 
112} a 113; 3's, reg., 108 a 1084 ; coupon, 1084 a 109. 

Corton was firm, closing on a basis of 6§c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; Pennsylva- 
nia, roller, straight, $3 25 a $3.40; Western winter, 
straight, $3.30 a $3.50 ; spring, straight, $3.60 a $3.80 ; 
city mills, straight, $3.40 a $3.55. Rye FLour.—$3.00 
a $3.10 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 75} a 76c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 348c. 
No. 2 white oats, 213 a 21jc. 

ForE1GN.—The French Chamber of Deputies has 
authorized qualified women lawyers to practice at the 
Bar. 

The German Government has issued a memorandum 
relative to the trade balance between Germany and the 
United States, intended to show that former official es- 
timates in favor of the United States was by far too low. 
This last statement shows that in 1893 the United States 
imports into Germany increased by $42,000,000 over 
those for the preceding year, while Germany’s ex- 
ports to the United States diminished $17,000,000 in 
the same time. The actual excess of trade in favor of 
the United States was $131,138,000, a remarkable fact 
in view of the statement that only five years before the 
balance was in favor of Germany. Moreover, the 
United States exports to Germany last year were larger 
than ever before, while Germany’s exports to the 
United States were lower than any year in the preced- 
ing ten. 

An Amsterdam paper states that the diminution in 
commercial value of agricultural lands in the Nether- 
lands in the last twenty years amounts to 694,000,000 
florins. 

Chinese advices state Spain will prefer a demand 
for the lease of Chinese territory, on the ground that 
China, during the Spanish-American War, permitted 
the shipments of arms and ammunition to the Philip- 
pines by American steamers. 

A book published in Japan 1,000 years ago notes at 
that time good silk was already pruduced in twenty- 
five provinces of that country. 

Recent archeological researches have made it proba- 
ble that the ancestors of the modern Japanese immi- 
= about two centuries B. c. from Western Asia to 

apan, gradually crowding out the aboriginal Ainos. 

On Sixth Month 27th the Spanish Consul General, 
wearing a brilliant uniform, visited Major General 
Otis. He was received in the latter’s office, which is 
hung with portraits of Spanish royal personages. In 
the course of a graceful speech he said that the Span- 
iards in the Philippines would hold no resentment be- 
cause of the past, and would entertain no sentiments 
but those of respect toward the new regime. 

In 1897 1,569 tigers were killed in India, 4,608 
leopards, 2,053 bears, 3,142 wolves and 105,000 snakes. 

he area of reserved forests in Burmah was last year 
14,707 miles, and projects are pending for additional 
reservations of 4,300 miles. The Government derives 
a large income from its teak forests, and sold last year 
over 220,000 tons of teak. 

India’s area of wheat farms is now about two-thirds 
as large as that of the United States. The wheat is 
still threshed by being trodden out by bullocks and 
buffaloes. 

New Zealand farmers now send frozen cream to 
London, where it is churned for butter. 

The customs receipts at Havana for Sixth Month 
have passed the million dollar mark. Since American 
occupation of the island on First Month 1, the receipts 
have exceeded $5,000,000. 

The Manitoba crop bulletin for Sixth Month reports 
the area sown this year at 2,449,000 acres, compared 
with 2,210,000 acres last year. 











RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re. 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 73. 


Walter P. Stokes, N. J.; Thomas Woolman, Phila; 


Israel Morris, Phila. ; Miles White, Jr., Md.; Stephen 
H. Foster, Il. 


Ga” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila. — 


We notice the following new books: 


Conway, Sir Martin— With Ski and Sledge over 


Arctic Glaciers. 


Dow, Neal— Reminiscences and Recollections of 
Eighty Years. 
GriFFis, W. E.—America in the East. 
PauGraVE, G. T.—Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Prerson, A. T.—George Miiller of Bristol. 
. RicuMonD, M. E.— Friendly Visiting among the 
‘oor. 
Rovsg, W. H. D.—History of Rugby School. 
Scupper, S. H.—Every-day Butterflies. 
SreEvEns, G. W.—With Kitchener to Khartum. 
YARNALL, Ellis—Wordsworth and the Coleridges. 


Youne woman Friend, staying in the neighborhood 


of Merion would like two or three pupils to coach or 


small children to teach by the hour. Several years’ 
experience. Address “M,” Narbeth, P. O., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoo..—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. m., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when 
requested. Stage fare fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M. 
twenty-five cents each way. To reach the school by 
telegraph, wire West Chester, ’Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


MARRIED, at Malvern, Sixth Mo. 7th, 1899, Saran 
M. FisHErR to FREDERIC WHITE, members of Western 
District Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 











Diep, at her home, Colerain, Ohio, on the 22nd of 
Fourth Month, 1899, Epira R. Starsuck, daughter 
of Benjamin F. and Sarah M. Starbuck, aged eighteen 
years and fifteen days. For fourteen years this dear 
child had been in poor health, and her sufferings at 
times were severe, but they were always borne with 
remarakable patience. We believe that it may be 
truly said of her, she lived in the love of her dear 
Saviour from early childhood, and endeavored to do 
his will. The precious influence of her bright, cheer- 
ful and unselfish life, will long remain in the hearts of 
those who knew and loved her. Her last illness was 
ot short duration, but she was not alarmed at the 
thought of death. All fear seemed to be taken away, 
and with sweet composure she freely gave up her dear 
friends and all the beautiful things of nature which 
she had loved so well. Her heart seemed full of love 
for everybody and she was enabled to bear her severe 
suffering without a complaint. Thereseemed but little 
work of preparation remaining for her to do, but she 
could not be satisfied until all was finished and the 
way seemed clear. The assurance of acceptance for 
which she longed was mercifully given, and we doubt 
not that her pure spirit has entered into rest. 

——,, after a lingering illness of paralysis, SAMUEL 
Heacock, at Benton, Pa., on 4th ultimo, in his sev- 
enty-fourth year. He was a member of Greenwood 
Preparative and Muncy Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the evening of Fifth Month 31st, 1899, at 
his residence in Pasadena, California, ABRAHAM Cow- 
GILL, a beloved member and elder of Pasadena Monthl 
and Particular Meeting of Friends, in the sixty-nint 
year of his age. This dear Friend had through life 
been a faithful supporter of our doctrines and testi- 
monies in their ancient purity, and when laid upona 
bed of languishing perfect peace seemed to be the cloth- 
ing of his spirit, saying on one occasion, “1 hope I am 
not deceived, I feel so peaceful.” As the disease ad- 
vanced, which was of a nature as to preclude much 
conversation, yet it was evident to those around him 
that the work was going forward with the day and 
that his mind was stayed on the alone sure and safe 
foundation, so that when the hour of his departure 
came, he passed gently and sweetly away, leaving to 
bereaved family and friends the consoling evidence 
that He whom we believe had been with him through 
life did not then forsake him, but was pleased to 

ther him unto himself as a shock of corn fully ripe 
into the Heaveny garner. To him the language seems 
= “ Blessed are the dead which die in the 

? 
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